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BIRD WATCHING 
IN INDIA 


Ornithologist 
Extraordinary 


by LAEEQ FUTEHALLY 


One of the world’s great bird watchers, Salim Ali has made 
huge contributions to the field of ornithology. He recently 
completed a monumental work on the birds of the subcontinent, 
with the assistance of the Smithsonian Institution. 


Who would have thought that, in 
the India of the early 1900s, a man 
could not only make a living but be- 
come a national and international fig- 
ure merely by watching birds? In to- 
day's world of professionalism, it is 
difficult to imagine how startling the 
idea must have seemed when Salim 
Ali was a boy. 

One of the great advantages of 
Salim Ali’s tolerant, easy upbringing 
was that he was never discouraged 
from “wasting” a large portion of his 
time in watching the small creatures 
in his garden. Brought up amid a 
welter of siblings and cousins in the 
house of a remarkable uncle, he 
found that his eccentric tastes were 
even mildly encouraged. At the early 
age of eight he was allowed to gradu- 
ate from catapult to airgun; and he 
was permitted to set up a scientific 
museum of squirrel skins, lizards and 
beetles on the dressing table. In those 
days it was mainly the British who 
pursued ornithology as a hobby; and it was with their help that he 
started to use the facilities of the Bombay Natural History Society, 
an institution of which he was to become a pillar for the rest of 
his life. 

It took some years of experimenting, most of them in Burma, to 
prove to his relations that there was no likelihood of turning this 
young man into a businessman. But Salim Ali always claims that 
these years were by no means wasted. While ostensibly struggling 
to run a business, he mopped up a lot of useful knowledge about 
birds. Lower Burma teemed with birdlife, and long days spent with 
binoculars in the jungles yielded a harvest of experience and 
knowledge which he could not have acquired in any classroom; 
although it is also true that, in the process, the business did 
collapse. 

The first real start as a professional naturalist was a job as a 
guide lecturer at the Bombay Natural History Museum. It was 
during his brief tenure here that Salim Ali sent himself abroad "for 
further studies." He spent about a year in Berlin—and later on a 
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Salim Ali recently received the Padma Vibhushan, India's 
second highest civilian honor, and a $50,000 American 
wildlife conservation prize (see news story on page 45). 


few months at the British Museum— 
studying the finer points of taxono- 
my. Fortified by this experience he 
returned to Bombay to find that his 
post had been abolished for lack of 
funds. 

At this point it does not seem to 
have occurred to cither Salim Ali or 
his wife that he should give up his in- 
terest and search for some other 
means of livelihood. In fact they met 
the situation by retreating to a family 
house on the seacoast where living 
was cheap, almost free, and where he 
could continue to watch birds. Luck- 
ily it happened that this bird watch- 
ing produced some spectacular re- 
sults. During the monsoon he found 
a nesting colony of weaver birds low 
enough to observe fairly easily. 

The baya or common weaver bird 
looks very much like a sparrow, and 
is found more or less all over India. 
While if can be mistaken for a spar- 
row during the greater part of the 
year, it suddenly develops an identity in the monsoon. The male 
grows a bright yellow patch on the head and chest, thus becoming 
far superior to the sparrow. It loses all reticence and, apart from 
its appearance, the baya also becomes conspicuous at this season 
because of the extraordinary nests which can be seen dangling 
from palmyras and babul trees all over the countryside. While it 
was no secret that the bayas built in colonies. Salim Ali's careful 
observations revealed the amazing social habits which governed 
their breeding behavior. He discovered that the chief architect and 
craftsman is always the male. A number of males start a colony by 
closely weaving paddy leaves and other coarse grasses to form a 
bottle shape. When the nests are nearly ready, the females come 
around to inspect them, and each female chooses the nest that 
most appeals to her, which she helps the owner to finish. She then 
lays her eggs, and while she is brooding them, the male goes off to 
start another nest, where he will later on settle another mate in the 
same fashion. He may go on to build a third nest. In this way, the 
baya has two or three families simultaneously, although he wisely 


restricts his own responsibilities to just the actual construction 
work. His wife, or wives, have the job of feeding the hungry brood, 
each one her own. 

These unexpected findings were described in a paper which 
dwelt with much enjoyment on the naughty goings-on of the po- 
lygamous baya; it had the honor of being included in an anthology 
called Indian Masters of English—not for its scientific findings, but 
for its literary grace! 

The baya-watching experience confirmed two points in Salim 
Ali’s mind. One was that he far preferred to work in the field, in 
the open, among living creatures, rather than in a laboratory clas- 
sifying and studying dead material. The second was the impor- 
tance of making his own firsthand observations. 

This refusal to take things on trust was responsible for a sharp 
brush with the doyen of Indian ornithology, Hugh Whistler. The 
issue concerned the tail feathers of the racket-tailed drongo. Salim 
Ali challenged current notions by describing exactly how they 
grew. In the ensuing quarrel with Whistler, which took place in the 
pages of the Journal of the Bombay Natural History Society, Salim 
Ali was proved right. 

The fundamental question still remained. How was a young 
ornithologist to earn any kind of a living? Fifty years ago oppor- 
tunities for naturalists were even more limited than they are now. 
However, with support from the Bombay Natural History Society 
as well as from personal friends, Salim Ali hit upon an unconven- 
tional scheme which kept him afloat. He realized that, while nearly 
ali the areas of British India had been explored, birdwise, by Brit- 
ish officers, most of the princely states were virgin territory. Start- 
ing with the largest of them, Hyderabad, he offered to conduct an 
ornithological survey of the state. His novel idea was accepted. 

In 1931. then, the first ornithological field expedition was 
mounted and the avifauna of Hyderabad State was combed 
through from end to end. During the next 20 years most of the 
princely states were covered. 

A bird survey of an area cannot be conducted without exploring 
every niche or without covering every square mile, preferably on 
foot. These surveys of the princely states, together with his count- 
less other expeditions, trips, and camps have probably made Salim 
Ali the most intensively and the most widely traveled man in India 
today. It used to be said that Jawaharlal Nehru had traveled far- 
ther in India than anyone else. I think that Salim Ali has pene- 
trated deeper, has trod more miles on the Indian subcontinent than 
even Nehru. It is difficult to think of any corner of India which has 
not known the stamp of his heavy, thick-soled walking boots. 

In between all this traveling. The Book of Indian Birds was 
being written. The standard companion of all bird watchers, it is 
now in its ninth edition. Its great popularity is partly due to the 
lively field descriptions and partly to the colored picture of every 
species, which makes identification easy. 

How the book came to be written at all is an interesting story. 
The Bombay Natural History Society had commissioned large 
bird charts for use in schools, each one picturing several birds 
painted in full colors. It was then felt that it might be a good idea 
to ask Salim Ali to write descriptions of each one of the birds, and 
print both text and illustrations together. When the book finally 
appeared in 1940, it was an immediate success. One of the earliest 
buyers was Jawaharlal Nehru, then in Dehra Dun jail, who sent it 
to his daughter Indira on her birthday. 

The publication of The Book of Indian Birds marked a turning 
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point in Salim Ali’s life. He became well known, and some of the 
nagging financial problems were solved—at least partly. 

In 1945, for the first time, he planned an expedition purely for 
his own personal pleasure, and financed, with extreme economy, 
from his own pocket. He wished very much to see some of our mi- 
grants in their breeding grounds. A number of the birds we see in 
India during the winter travel straight north to their summer 
homes where they nest and raise their families. Their behavior, 
their songs, even their appearance is often very different in the two 
habitats —and it is obviously more interesting during their nesting 
period than during their time in the South. For instance, our mi- 
grant ducks and geese arc extremely wary and timid here; in their 
nesting grounds in Tibet, with its Buddhist nonshooting popula- 
tion. they become tame and confiding, allowing ornithologists to 
come and study them at close quarters. Other small migrants like 
accentors, leaf warblers and rubythroats, which nest in Western 
Tibet, have a song that is never heard in India. 

As a tule, bird watching does not present much danger to life 
and limb, but it once brought Salim Ali close to death in Tibet. In 
the attempt to keep his binoculars trained on a moving bird, he 
took a step backward, and heard a pebble drop far, far, down. 
Turning round to glance at his heels he found that he was standing 
on the very lip of a precipice with a straight drop of three thousand 
feet. “If ever a man’s hair stood on end,” says Salim Ali. “mine 
did at that moment.” 

During the war years, when several evacuee millionaires from 
Singapore had taken shelter in Bombay, Salim Ali was introduced 
to Wan Tho Loke, who was interested in bird photography. The 
two took to each other immediately and Loke fell into the habit of 
being pan of all Salim Ali’s bird expeditions. Back in Singapore 
after the war. one of Loke's first acts was to send Salim Ali a pres- 
ent of an extremely sturdy station wagon—possibly in memory of 
the times he had had to help push their battered old hired car up- 
hill on jungle tracks. From having been Salim Ali’s pupil and 
protege, he now became his patron, and the two attended several 
omithological congresses together, including the one at Basle, at 
Helsinki, and the one at Cornell University in 1962, as well as the 
first Conference on National Parks in Seattle. 

Another useful association that also began during the war was 
with Dr. S. Dillon Ripley, the present secretary of the Smithsonian 
Institution, in Washington, D.C. Posted in Ceylon during the 
war. Dr. Ripley used to discuss plans for postwar ornithological 
work with Salim Ali whenever he visited Bombay. The first plan 
was fulfilled when he and Salim Ali went birding into the Mishmi 
Hills in Northeastern India in 1948. Ornithologically. this area was 
completely unknown, and the material they collected had a “first 
ever” quality. It was on this trip that the idea of collaborating on 
a major work on Indian ornithology was first discussed. 

So far the standard reference work for India had been Stuart 
Baker’s eight-volume Fauna of British India, published by the Gov- 
ernment of India between 1922 and 1930. Apart from the fact that 
there were inaccuracies in the book, it was badly out of date. The 
question was whether to press the government to publish a revised, 
updated edition, or to attempt a new- book altogether—a prospect 
that posed mind-boggling financial and technical problems. 

There are over 2,000 species and subspecies of birds on the 
Indian subcontinent. A comprehensive work would have to de- 
scribe in minute detail, not only each phase and aspect (young, 
adult, male, female, breeding, nonbreeding) of each bird, but its 
various local names, the measurements of its parts, its status, dis- 
tribution and habitat, its food habits, its calls and its field charac- 
teristics. its nest, breeding behavior and its eggs, the size, shape 
and color thereof. If the idea of producing a completely new book 
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on Indian birds was exciting, it could also, without exaggeration, 
be called intimidating. One big problem was that there were few 
good bird artists in India. Another was that, of the two collabora- 
tors, one lived in India, while the other lived in the United States. 

It was agreed that Salim Ali would be responsible for the actual 
writing—the ecological part of the book, while Dr. Ripley would 
be responsible for the taxonomical work. The Government of 
India agreed to subsidize the venture, but who would publish it? 
The most suitable publishing house was obviously the Oxford 
University Press. Although the scale of the venture was daunting 
even for this weighty publishing firm, it did after some hesitation 
decide to undertake it. Started in 1953. the writing took over 20 
years, and the IOth volume was released in 1974. 

In 1958 Salim Ali had an unusual request from the World 
Health Organization. It seems that W.H.O. was concerned about 
a form of encephalitis which had suddenly made its appearance in 
the jungles of Mysore, although so far this disease had been 
known only in parts of the U.S.S.R. The question was. how did 
the virus travel from Siberia to the very inaccessible areas of 
Mysore? The most plausible theory was that the virus was carried 
in the body ticks of migrant birds that commuted between Siberia 
and India. W.H.O. wanted to examine the ticks on the feathers of 
thousands and thousands of migrants in order to come to some 
conclusions. Would Salim Ali agree to organize the search? 

While Salim Ali was not over-eager to discover all about the 
causes of the spring-summer encephalitis, this offer gave him a 
chance to launch a project that was very much after his heart. 
There was a remarkable dearth of knowledge about the migration 
routes and lime schedules of those birds which spend the winter in 
India. It seemed reasonable to conclude that when a species of bird 
which was seen nesting in Siberia and Turkestan disappeared from 
there and reappeared some weeks later in various parts of India, 
it was probably the same bird. A few sight records by British Army 
officers posted in the North West Frontier Province seemed to in- 
dicate that flocks of migrants crossed over the passes in that area. 
But there was no actual proof. There were also hundreds of related 
questions that were unanswered. How' did they choose a route? 
Did they return by a different route in spring? How long did the 
journey lake, did they stop on lhe way for rest, and if so, where? 
Which birds fly in large flocks, which ones in small flocks, and 
which ones prefer to travel singly? Do they fly over high moun- 
tains, or do they just cross over passes? 

The only way to discover the answer is by mass banding of the 
birds. This means that a small aluminum band is clamped round 
the leg of a bird: anyone who finds lhe ringed bird, dead or alive, 
is asked to report to the address on the ring. A great mass of data 
collected in this way yields a picture of birds' movements and their 
migratory habits. The W.H.O. scheme of large-scale ringing was a 
marvelous opportunity to do some research on migration patterns 
on lhe side: and Salim Ali grasped it with both hands. 

In casting about for a suitable location for the first camp, lhe 
most promising area seemed to be the Rann of Kutch. A large 
number of the birds migrating into India from lhe northwest, for 
example from Eastern Europe. Siberia and Central and Northern 
Asia, probably come down lhe Indus valley and across the Great 
Rann into Kutch, Gujarat and the Saurashtra peninsula. The plan 
was to be ready for lhe first wave of the autumn migrants as they 
crossed into India over the Great Rann of Kutch. A Swiss expert 
came out to demonstrate Ihe use of Japanese mist nets in catching 
birds; and the first bird-ringing camp was set up in the burning 
hot, sandy wastes of Kutch in 1960. 

In the subsequent years bird-ringing camps were set up in nearly 
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all the main topographical areas of India. Bharalpur has become 
in a sense the headquarters: it seems to be lhe focal point where 
incoming birds congregate before dispersal to various parts of 
India. The ducks and geese that collect on the ghana are excellent 
ringing material since the recovery rale is extremely high. It was 
found that most of the ducks ringed there have their breeding 
grounds in Western Siberia and Kazakhstan. 

Since 1971, lhe research has gradually been phasing into eco- 
logical studies. And its future program aims, apart from the siudy 
of migration, at research on such problems as the exploitation of 
available food resources and the ecology of relict species in the 
hills of South India. These relict species, which Salim Ali found 
during his Travancore-Cochin survey, are isolated from other 
connected species by thousands of miles. They seem to raise 
interesting hypotheses. The nearest group of the same species is 
found in Malaya and Assam. How did a small number of species 
from completely different geographical regions find themselves 
abandoned in a corner of Kerala? This question, among others, 
is one to which Salim Ali wants to find an answer. 

The other questions which Salim Ali would like to see answered 
during his lifetime are about the role of birds in our agriculture. 
That birds play an important part in the success or failure of our 
crops, we know already. The seed-eating birds are supposed to 
damage our crops, while the insect-eating ones are supposed to 
help them. But lhe same species can be insect eating as a chick and 
seed ealing as an adult. Is it beneficial or harmful on balance? 

In a country like India, so largely dependent on agriculture and 
forestry, the impact of birds on the national economy is significant. 
On the one hand they sometimes do enormous damage to field 
crops and orchard fruit; on the other, they arc highly beneficial as 
destroyers of insect and rodent pests. An idea of the scale of their 
pest-control activities can be gauged from the fact that in the first 
few weeks of their lives, many birds consume more than their ow n 
weight in caterpillars and other insects; and that a single owl is 
responsible for destroying over 800 rats every year. In some situa- 
tions. then, they are amongst the farmer’s staunchest allies and de- 
serve his protection and encouragement, while in other situations 
they are some of his worst enemies and hence should be controlled. 

Again, among lhe less appreciated attributes of birds is their 
role in the fertilization of flowers and dissemination of seeds and 
thus in the regulation of all vegetation, including forests. Here also 
the responsibility of birds for maintaining healthy stands of trees 
has been amply recognized in the developed countries. In mono- 
cultured forests there are fewer birds, owing to the absence of tree 
holes and shrubbery for nesting and feeding, and this means 
greater risks from plant diseases. It is now the accepted practice 
in modern forestry to diversify the habitat by retaining a few' is- 
lands of broad-leaved coppices for attracting birds. 

In short. Salim Ali thinks that our whole economy may be far 
more dependent on birdlife than we believe. And in discovering 
more about it. it seems as if he still has a lifetime of work before 
him. Ormithology is a bottomless pit. and the more you search, 
the more you find. It is a lucky man who, at the age of four score 
years, can feel that he still has so many things to search for. 














Opposite page (clockwise from top left): Weaver bird and nest—the 
subject of Salim Ali's earliest investigations and one that drew 

attention to the young naturalist; resplendent peacock—India’s national 
bird; a drongo—about whose tail feathers Salim Ali got involved in a 
controversy from which he emerged victorious; ducks—whose migratory 
habits the ornithologist has long been studying; and a white-breasted 
kingfisher—one of 2,000 birds described in the work of Salim Ali. 
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BIRD WATCHING 
IN AMERICA 


A Bird in 


the Bush 


Is Worth 
Two in the Hand 


by ROGER TORY PETERSON 


With its hundred-year history, bird watching in 
the U.S. has come a long way from the 
days when its motto was the famous old proverb: 
‘A bird in the hand is worth two in the bush.’ 


It was about 1910 that a young naturalist named Ludlow 
Griscom stunned the ornithological world by boasting that he 
could identify the rarest and most confusing of birds at a flip of 
his little four-power opera glasses. 

Prior to that time, even in amateur circles, a dead bird in the 
hand was worth two live birds in the bush. Indeed, most of the 
members of the American Ornithologists’ Union and the Lin- 
naean Society simply would not accept sight records as valid. 

Thus, when Griscom made his announcement, he was chal- 
lenged by one of the older members of the Linnaean Society to 
make good on his claim. Spotting a small, obscure bird in the 
top of a tall tree, Griscom quickly pronounced it to be a female 
Cape May warbler—a tricky bird to identify at best. His skeptical 
companion raised a fowling piece and shot the bird down. It 
proved to be a female Cape May warbler. 

After a few more such tests, no one doubted Griscom’s skill. 
His achievement is looked back upon today as a turning point 
in field ornithology—the moment when the shotgun gave way 
to binoculars. 

Actually, the ground had been prepared by a program insti- 
tuted some years earlier by Frank Chapman of the American 
Museum of Natural History. It was he who invented the Christ- 
mas Bird Census, which he promoted as an antidote to shotgun 
bird collecting. The game was to see how' many birds could be 
seen within a 25-kilometer circle in any single day of the Christmas 
week. Today it is known as the Audubon Christmas Bird Count, 
and it has become part of the modern bird-watching tradition. 

Bird watchers now number in the millions—eight million by 
government count—and their swelling ranks include some of 
America’s most eminent citizens. Yet birders, as they prefer to 
be known, are most often treated with, at best, amused tolerance. 
“Bird watcher’’ is a term frequently pronounced in a snide man- 
ner by those nonbirders who feel left out and wonder what it is 
all about. 

My English colleague. James Fisher, once commented: “The 
observation of birds may be a superstition, a tradition, an art. 
a science, a pleasure, a hobby, or a bore; this depends entirely 
on the nature of the observer.” He might have added, a “sport” 
for that is the way the majority of bird watchers now approach 
birding. Thus, when a birdman. at the end of a day, jubilantly 


tells you he broke a hundred, he is talking not about his golf 
score, but about his bird score—the number of birds on his list. 
One professional ornithologist refers to this approach as “or- 
nithogolfing.” 

This sporting urge has led, among other things, to guided bird 
tours to the farthermost parts of the earth—to such difflcult-to- 
reach avian paradises as the Galapagos Islands, Central Asia 
and even Antarctica. A month’s trip to Africa can add 500 new 
entries to the bird watcher’s list. 

But such avid—and affluent—birdmen are not typical, nor do 
they serve to explain the lure of bird watching. 

In trying to arrive at some common denominator, I have 
reviewed all the birdmen and ornithologists I have known, and 
they are a mixed bag. But whether they are princes, tycoons, 
housewives or kids, they tend to be a bit more civilized, a bit 
more aware, than most nonwatchers. 

My own father could never quite understand the passion 1 
had as a young teen-ager (and which still persists) for chasing 
birds from dawn to dark. I can’t say that my early interest was 
in any way scholarly. It was strictly an emotional response to some 
very wonderful creatures that could fly, were attractive and made 
interesting sounds. Whether there was some submerged symbolism 
involved I have never been able to decide, nor do I care. 

For some obscure reason birding, the obsessive sort, is a more 
popular hobby among boys than girls. And if a boy becomes in- 
volved at the age of 11 or 12, he is hooked for life. This is quite 
unlike youthful butterfly chasing, which is usually given up when 
teen-agers discover the delights of girl chasing. Although I have 
known some very attractive teen-age girls who have become deep- 
ly interested in birds, and indeed have even acquired Ph.D.s in 
omithology it remains basically a boy’s hobby. 

Most women (they make up fully half of the growing army of 
birders) are bitten by the bug later—usually after the age of 30— 
when, it has been suggested, they are beginning to lose interest in 
their husbands. That is an unkind quip. Rather, women are likely 
to be anthropomorphic, to regard birds as little human beings 
dressed in feathers; they want to make the birds, in a sense, 
members of the family. 

Some birders are loners: They work alone, or with two or three 
companions; they seldom discuss their finds. Others arc joiners: 
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They may hold memberships in a dozen bird clubs, natural history 
societies and conservation organizations. To quote James Fisher 
again: “To be quite clubless is to be on the bank, with the stream 
of warm companionship, benign freemasonry, scientific criticism 
and encouragement flowing ever more deeply by. . . . The broth- 
erhood of the bird club has contributed more than a little to the 
cause of international understanding and friendship. Our hobby 
knows no more political boundaries than the birds. Its devotees 
exploit nobody, compete only in excellence and thoroughness, 
take little, give much." 

The first field club in the British Isles was formed in Belfast 
in 1821. The first United States bird group, the Nuttall Club, 
was organized in Cambridge, Massachusetts, in 1873: it was the 
forerunner of local and regional bird clubs throughout the land. 

Whether singly or in battalions, birders are most likely to set 
forth in the early morning hours—the best time to see birds. The 
dawn chorus is worth hearing, and some birds do most of their 
best calling at that hour. 

The best place to start the day is at the edge of a marsh or near 
a pond or lake adjacent to woods and fields. The marsh birds 
awaken first. Some woodland birds wait for the sun but are most 
active before noon. The afternoon is more profitably spent cruis- 
ing the open country for field birds and scanning the beaches and 
bays with a telescope for waders and waterfowl. A strenuous day 
may start before dawn with whippoorwills and owls. 

Some experts do 90 per cent of their spotting by ear. (It 
doesn't matter whether a birder walks or waits, Lhe cardinal rule 
is to be quiet.) But for most bird watchers the eyes have it. When 
sorting out birds, it is most efficient to place them first in their 
obvious categories—warblers, woodpeckers, ducks, sandpipers or 
whatever—and then to run them down by patterns and “field 
marks." 

When a birder sees a bird, he asks himself: How’ large is it— 
how does it compare with a sparrow, robin, crow? What is its 
shape or silhouette? What are its special “field marks"—what is 
its pattern? How does it act—does it hop or walk, climb trees or 
swim? How does it fly? How does it sound? Some advanced 
birders not only study the many bird voice recordings made avail- 
able by the Cornell Laboratory of Ornithology but also make their 
own tape recordings. 

The game of listing is but a phase on the road to serious bird 
study. Rare birds no longer seem rare when they have been seen 
a dozen times; new birds come ever more slowly unless one trav- 
els a lot. Some devotees take up photography in a serious way. 
Almost all eventually become conservationists. They join the bat- 
tle against water pollution and air pollution. They speak out when 
a park or natural area is threatened. They promote open-space 
programs and green bells in their communities. 

Birds, with their high rate of metabolism and furious pace of 
living, reflect life forces more sensitively than any other animal. 
Like the canaries once used by miners to detect gas leakage, they 
give us early warning of changes in environment. And it is to the 
rank and file of amateurs—through such activities as the Christ- 
mas bird count—that we owe much of what is known about the 
sweep and movement of migration, of invasion, distribution and 
extension of range. 

For example, both the National Audubon Society and the U.S. 
Fish and Wildlife Service are much concerned about the decline 
of some North American birds. Why these declines? Are chemical 
pollutants at fault, or is the environment deteriorating in some 
other way? We cannot depend on memory to tell us whether there 
are more birds or fewer. 


To gather measurable statistics, the Fish and Wildlife Service 
lias recruited bird watchers across lhe United States to help. 
The Service-inspired spring bird census is an example: Given 
a specified route over country roads, the observer stops his car 
precisely every one kilometer for five minutes, while he records 
every bird he sees or hears. When this routine has been repeated 
over a period of years along the same roads, we will have an index 
to what is happening. 

The advanced birder may graduate from Christmas counts and 
other endurance tests to breeding-bird censuses. Or he may con- 
centrate on a single species, probing its way of life, its ecology. Or 
he may specialize in studies of song, territory or whatever strikes 
his fancy. If he wishes to become really profound, he may even 
investigate bird psychology. And for those few' highly competitive 
young men who live and breathe birds, there is always the ultimate 
option: They may give up their amateur status and enter the ranks 
of lhe professionals. This demands the essential union card, a 
Ph.D. in ornithology. 

Henry David Thoreau, born just 159 years ago. was perhaps 
America’s first authentic bird watcher—and certainly its most 
articulate one. He did not think too much of formal ornithology. 
In his day it was a bird-in-hand science, lhe collecting of specimens 
and the examination of their stomach contents. He commented: 
“Science in many departments of natural history does not pretend 
to go beyond the shell; i.e. it docs not get to animated nature al 
all. A history of animated nature must itself be animated." 

What. I wonder, would he have thought of today's highly tech- 
nological approach? He would no doubt have approved of today’s 
tape recordings, which make it possible to listen to June’s wood 
thrush in January, but what would he have made of the oscillo- 
graphs or spectrographs or sonograms by which the bird's song 
can now be analyzed visually? Or of the use of radar, now essential 
equipment for the study of migrations? Miles of film are exposed, 
recording lhe blips made by birds on the radar screen, revealing 
patterns of movement through the night sky that we had scarcely 
dreamed of—and all this is accomplished without anyone's ever 
seeing the birds. 

The latest word in technical assault on the study of wildlife is 
an elaborate automatic tracking center in Minnesota whereby 50 
or more wild, free-ranging foxes and owls are spied on simulta- 
neously. The animals carry little transistors or transmitters that 
report every few minutes to a complex computer center, which 
maps the animals’ territories and follows their travels—day and 
night, week after week, month after month. 

Now scientists are exploring lhe idea of packaging a relay sys- 
tem in one of the National Aeronautics and Space Administration 
satellites. By bouncing signals off the satellite, it may be possible 
to follow any number of polar bears in the Arctic, penguins in the 
Antarctic, geese on their long migrations and albatrosses at sea— 
all simultaneously and automatically. We'll be able to keep tabs 
on all our wildlife neighbors: hopefully, they will benefit. 

Yet with all these trends toward a more and more specialized, 
mechanized, transistorized ornithology, there is a burgeoning pop- 
ular interest in just watching birds and enjoying them. Technology 
will not destroy esthetic appreciation—it will enhance it, I am 
sure; and we will come full cycle, back to the simple savoring of 
nature that Thoreau preached. 


About the Author: Roger Tory Peterson, who is often called America's 
number one ornithologist, is largely responsible for the current popu- 
larity of bird watching in the U.S. His books include Field Guide 
to the Birds, How to Know the Birds, and Birds Over America. 
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BIRD WATCHING IN AMERICA continued 


“Whena birdman jubilantly American bird watcher is 
surrounded by (clockwise from 
tells you he broke a below) a common egret in 
hundred, he is talking not flight, an evening grosbeak, 
about his golf score, a hummingbird female feeding her 
: . ; young, a red-headed woodpecker, 
but about his bird score. and a great blue heron nestling. 
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SALIM ALI WINS NEW HONORS, 
ATTENDS BIRDERS’ CONFERENCE 
WITH DILLON RIPLEY 


Returning from the Indo-U.S. ecology workshop held recently in Bharatpur, ornithologists 
Salim Ali and Dillon Ripley were interviewed by SPAN during their overnight stay in 

New Delhi. The next morning they would be off to the wilds of Maharashtra to search for 
the long lost Blewitt owl. ‘It’s like looking for a needle in a haystack,’ said Ripley. 


“He stole the show from the Siberian crane,” said Dr. S. Dillon 
Ripley, who then went on to explain: “Of course, the American 
delegates to the conference were fascinated by Bharatpur's tre- 
mendous variety of bird life—including the migrant cranes from 
the Soviet Union. But I think they were even more thrilled to 
meet and talk with Dr. Salim Ali, who has become a sort of father 
figure in the world of ornithology.” 

Dr. Ripley should know. Secretary of the Smithsonian Insti- 
tution. he is a world-famous birdman himself. But in recent weeks 
Salim Ali's achievements have come in for wider recognition. 
Earlier this year the Government of India conferred on him the 
Padma Vibhushan, its second highest civilian award. And, during 
the same week, Salim Ali won the $50,000 J. Paul Getty Wild Life 
Conservation Prize. For the latter honor, he was selected from 
475 nominees belonging to 53 countries. 

The Bharatpur meeting was organized by the U.S. National 
Audubon Society and the National Wild Life Federation of the 
United States in association with the India Tourism Development 
Corporation. In Dr. Salim Ali’s own assessment of the conference, 
its chief benefit was that “we came to know so many other people 
interested in the same field, many of them experts in some branch 
of ornithology—water fowl, for instance.” A more tangible benefit 
was the purchase by the U.S. National Wild Life Federation of 
the special Indian bird stamp released on the occasion. These 
stamps will be sold in America and the proceeds donated to the 
Bombay Natural History Society, which Salim Ali heads. Other 
likely results of the conference include: a rise in the number of 
wild life tourists to India (the Audubon Society often arranges 
tours of its members abroad) and increased governmental atten- 
tion to the importance of conservation (“in order to attract wild 
life tourists you have to have some wild life”). The conference 
also decided to launch Indo-American programs to study the 
fauna and flora of this country. 

The most outstanding example of this type of collaboration, of 
course, is the unique ornithological partnership between Salim 
Ali and Dillon Ripley—it goes back more than 35 years. The two 
naturalists, in fact, were leaving Delhi the next morning for Maha 
rashtra's Satpura Range. They were going in search of the Blewitt 
owl. named after an English resident of Madhya Pradesh who 
discovered it in 1878. ““We’ve already spent a month in Orissa 
looking for it,” said Dr. Ripley, “without any luck. This time again 
we will take tape recordings of owl hoots to lure our quarry. But 
it's like looking for a needle in a haystack.” 

In all the years of bird watching together and the innumerable 
field trips. Dr. Ripley feels that one of their most interesting expe- 
ditions was in 1946. “It was a very little-visited place,” he recalled, 
“where Tibet and Burma and Assam all meet. I went up to 5,000 
feet and discovered a tiny little wren—an entirely new species. I 
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Discussing the findings of the recent Bharatpur bird watchers' 
conference are Dillon Ripley (left) and Salim Ali, whose 
ornithological partnership goes back more than three decades. 


called it the chestnut-throated wren. Four years later the area was 
decimated by an earthquake, so our findings acquired even more 
value than before.” 

Thousands of pieces of information like this have gone into 
the making of the definitive Handbook of the Birds of India and 
Pakistan, co-authored by Salim Ali and Dillon Ripley. The cul- 
mination of decades of joint scholarship, the work’s tenth (and 
final) volume was released a few months ago. 

How does it feel to have completed a project of such dimen- 
sions? “Well, it's really not complete,” said Dr. Ripley. “You 
see, the first and second volumes are already out of print, and 
we've started work on the second edition. It is a continuous pro- 
cess, bringing the series up to date, correcting, revising, incorpo- 
rating new information such as the findings of bird watchers who 
write to us. We find that in matters like this, amateurs are really 
the salt of the earth.” 

Dr. Salim Ali agreed that working on the Handbook was “a 
tedious, time-consuming task.” He said: “To make matters more 
difficult, the changes have to be effected within the same space— 
this is because of the index which appears in the last volume. It is 
only in the case of really big changes that an appendix will be 
added." 

In ornithology, as in every other field of scientific endeavor, 
the body of knowledge keeps on increasing. “So the Handbook 
probably never will be finished,” said Dr. Ripley. “The treadmill 
never stops.” 
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